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" Don't move, dear.
" That's all right.
" My dear - my dear little man ! "
Wazemmes went along the rue Ronsard. There was very little light. There was no noise at all. The hanging gardens diffused into the street a mist that was rather cold, but pretty to look at.
Wazemmes had a feeling that, with very little effort, he could exercise some of those powers which we possess- so easily in our dreams. For example, he could leave the ground and fly hovering all the length of the gardens, or right up to the top of that tall chimney, which belonged to the waterworks.
It was not that he was particularly pleased with himself. He was intoxicated rather than pleased ; and above all - a supreme source of embarrassment - he did not know whether he ought to be pleased with himself or not.
The things that happen to you, without any exception, mean nothing whatever in themselves. They are not differentiated - neither good nor bad. Everything depends on the ideas which we form about them.
So it was that Wazemmes, at the moment when he turned out of the rue Ronsard into the rue Seveste, spontaneously rediscovered the fundamental principle of the Stoic philosophers. But his agreement with them did not last long. To begin with, Wazemmes did not draw anything like the same conclusions as his predecessors. He did not deem it necessary to fashion an idea of his own about the valuation, the classification, of things. This was not from any sluggishness of mind, but because, unlike the Stoics and many other people, he felt that, at least in so far as the art of living was concerned, a kind of collective exercise of the faculty of reason offered better guarantees than its individual exercise.
In Wazemmes's eyes, the Admirable Crichton who knew his way best about everything, who had been everywhere, who was familiar in any given case with " the rules " and with the opinion, in respect of good or bad, which we ought